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“ Therefore as a SrranceEr, bid it welcome.” 
HAMLET, 
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REVIEW. 


Art. VI. “ An Apology for the life of James FENNELL, writ- 
ten by himself,” &c.tc. Philadelphia) Moses Tnomas—8 vo. 
pp. 510. 1814. 

Tuts is an eccentrick production. Considered in a literary 
view, it has no claims to the character of biographical excellence. 
But it is a “ 600k,” and though of exotic origin in the principal 
portion of its materials, has here acyuired its “ form and pres- 
sure,” and is ushered into the world as an American work. It 
adds little to the scanty stock of our own literature, and is not 
likely, we are afraid, to excite any very vivid emotions either of 
admiration or of envy towards us, in our elder brethren across the 
Atlantic. The style and the taste in which it is written are high- 
ly censurable. Its everlasting Latin quotations, and its continu- 
al affectation of learning, are among its most unpleasant charac- 
teristicks. It commences, queerly enough,with a pair of quotations 
from Horace, and when we might reasonably expect to hear . 
something about Mr. James Fennell, we are told of the Roman 
Poet, and of Demosthenes and Meceenas. We wonder he had not 
added notices of Tom Thumb, and Jack the Giant-killer, which 
would have been full as much to the purpose. We do not hear 
of Mr. F. until we arrive at the 23d page. The workis, through- 
out, crowded with similar impertinences, and commits, moreover, 
many violences upon the English language, in the frequent in- 
troduction of uncommon and uncouth, not to say _ungrammatical 
words. 

By the way, this affectation of using strange and hard words, is 

a fault too common among the public speakers and writers of the 
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day, in our country. It is intended to shew off marvellous eru- 
dition, whereas, in reality, it only exhibits pedantry. As imitators 
are not unfrequently more prone to adopt the defects of those 
whom they regard as models, than to attain their excellencies, we 
have been led to suspect that some of our modern orators and 
pamphleteers,have been seduced into this errour from the splendid 
example of those eyes of British Literature, the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. But it should be recollected that in these 
celebrated publications, this peculiarity of manner is a natural 
overflowing from those vast reservoirs of science, the minds of the 
writers ; whereas, in the cases to which we allude, it may be at- 
tributed to motives similar to those which induced the unfortunate 
jack-daw to array himself in the plumage which his more bril- 
liant neighbour naturally wore. 


As a record of facts, however,—as the biography of a man con- 
siderably endowed by nature, and polished by education, whose 
errours and imprudencies have, throughout a checquered life, con- 
stantly led him into misfortune, the life of Fennell is highly in- 
teresting. To schemers, and projectors, whose heads are con- 
tinually among the stars, while their bodies are eonfined to “ this 
dull spot which men call earth,” it may afford some useful les- 
sons. 

Fennell’s parentage was respectable, and his opportunities of 
education, were, even in his own favoured country, of a superiour 
order. He drank at the classick fountains of Etonand of Gam- 
bridge, and his earlier acquirements seem to have been uncom- 
monly promising. But the meteor beam of fancy, which has more 
than once led astray much brighter men than Fennell, and which 
the incomparable Burns describes to be “a light from Heaven,” 
captivated his young mind, and lured him at first into scenes of 
elegant refinement too lofty for his situation—next into vicious 
dissipation, subsequently to the stage, and finally, to poverty and 
ruin. What a melancholy gradation! How instructive the lesson 
it inculcates. 

The closing part of his narrative, written in great and real dis- 
tress, when protracted injuries and calamities had evidently im- 
paired his faculties, is pathetically touching. From extensive, un- 
fortunate, and perhaps imprudent speculations in undertakings, 
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far beyond his means, he became involved in his circtimstances. 
Overwhelmed with debts, entering the downward progression of 
life, destitute of every resource except the exercise of his pro- 
fessional talents, he was arrested by an unfeeling creditor, and im- 
prisoned sixteen months in Baltimore, at a great distance from a 
numerous and helpless family. This heavy blow seems to have 
crushed the fortitude of Fennell. The sensibility which accom- 
panies genius, is not often allied to the cool and steady strength of 
mind, which, by bearing, conquers calamity. The effect which 
this misfortune had upon Fennell is thus described by himself— 

Speaking of an unsuccessful attemptin his profession, when he 

had been restored to partial liberty; he says, “ But I was no long- 

«“ er what I had been, the want of regular diet had enfeebled me, 

“and my distresses had introduced irregularities. My left foot 

‘‘ which had been sprained four times was incapable of support- 
“ ing me; my constitution was racked by the cruelties inflicted on 

“ me by Mr. Edwards, of Boston, and my engagement was con- 
s sequently soon ended.” 

His ruin was now complete. His worldly circumstances, his 
mental endowments, and, what is more afflictive, his correct and so- 
ber habitudes, all fell at once together, and beneath the demon of 
useless and vindietive persecution. It is due to him to say that from 
what appears in this narrative, his honesty was unimpeachable, and 
that though often visionary, he was never intentionally deceptious. 
On the whole, his work is worth perusal for instruction to the 
young and the aspiring, whose anticipations, like the shades of de- 
parted Heroes in the Scandinavian mythology, continually gallop 
on rainbows—and to others more advanced, who like Fennett 
might aptly quote from his favourite poet 





‘Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor 





In his own opinion, expressed in the following extract from 
the account of his infantile years, his future destiny was early 
fixed by a trifling incident. 


“ The following apparently trifling circumstance, fixed the bias of my 
temper; and the perfect recollection of an occurrence which took place 
when I was only three years of age, sanctions the efficacy of the fact. 
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** T had a tumour of some nature on the upper part of my right arm. 
The surgeon who had attended me had promised to return in the afternoon, 
to make the necessary incision. I was lying in the parlour, on a pillow, 
between my parents. They had already placed a cushioned armed chair 
close by the window, with the necessary bandages. My parents had been 
conversing on the subject some time, without any particular attention on 
my part, till the following words arrested my ears :—‘‘ James is a brave 
child, and will bear it firmly.” Parents: reflect on this apparently trivial 
occurrence. On the impressions then made, I can found all my erroneous 
decisions through life—/rom them, as the descending spider from his web, 
I spun the attenuated thread that let me down—and to them I can trace 
the irrational instinct which induced a man to weave such scanty plans for 
present safety, as only proved the prey of future blasts.” p 25. 

The following isa fair specimen of his style—and as it is kind- 
ly intended to correct what he deems a prevalent errour in this 
country, we give it entire. 

** Many mistakes prevail in foreign countries respecting the nobility of 
England. Extravagance always occasions greater notoriety than economy, 
and consequently a fool is generally more talked of than a wise man. To 
extravagance I shall be indebted, as the cause of what will form a principal 
interest in my own life - had I been an economist, I might have passed 
cooly and unobservedly along the noiseless vale of life ; but I have climbed 
the peak of mountains, whence the ol.ject is discovered from afar; have 
rolled down to their bases; have, like the dreaded avalanche, increased in 
force and size as L progressed, and having no power over myself, have roll- 
ed with me, others to the bottom. 

** Foreigners have heard of vices among the nobility, and have eagerly 
received the information, too eagerly to discriminate between that portion 
which deserved censure, and the one that claimed the highest tribute of 
applause. 

“Young men, who unfortunately lose their parents during their miuor- 
ity, lose with them those lessons of prudence which might have corrected 
their vices ana stimulated their prudence: they expect the full possession 
of their fortunes at the age of twenty-one ; their eye is constantly directed 
to that point which gives them liberty and fortune, and like unguarded 
travellers, too eagerly impelled towards the attainment of their object, they 
are frequently induced to leave the beaten and accustomed road, to seek a 
shorter path through fens and woods ; hence arise difficulties which occa- 
sion the neevssity of anticipating their fortunes. Brokers, like eagles 
watching for their prey, hear of the embarrassment of a young man of 
rank and fortune, and kindly offer him their aid ; again he dashes, again he 
applies to them for aid ; and sothe greater part of their fortune is spent in 
folly and extravagance, before it is properly their own. Such are the 
young noblemen who make themselves notorious, Others, whose fathers 
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fortunately live to guide them through their minority, and be their friends 
in a long course of years, steal quietly along, and are scarcely heard of. 
On the possession of their estates, they bless the tenantry around, and are 
content with the still voice of praise which conscience whispers to their 
souls.” p. 129—30. 

Fennell’s vindication of Cooke against Dunlap, who in what he 
terms the biography,of that astonishing man, certainly displays 
his inveterate, notorious and lamentable fault, with a most per- 
severing and unprofitable minuteness, does honour to his feelings, 
and will be read with interest by every one who has had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the best personifications of the strong, deep, 
interesting, sarcastic and terrible characters of the drama, which 
perhaps have everbeen exhibited —But the extract will speak for 
Mr. Cooke. 

“ Having left Edinburgh, while stopping at Ne-wcastle, it was my for- 
tune to meet with Whitlock, then manager of the theatre in that city: he 
requested me stay, if not inconvenient, till Wednesday following for the 
benefit of Mrs, Whitlock. I consented. Mrs. Whitlock and Mr. Cooke 
had lately been involved in a dispute, which interested the audience so far 
as to occasion a temporary retirement of each from the stage. Mr. Whit- 
lock invited me to his house, where I stayed during my residence in New- 
castle ; I was, of course, subject to impressions made from the first relation 
of occurrences ; I wished much to see Mr. Cooke, but had not an opportu- 
nity,till accident presented it, and then but for a few minutes. I was anx- 
ious of becoming intiately acquainted witl. him, but failed in my endeav- 
our. Mr. Cooke was then celebrated for the extraordinary and beautiful 
intonation of his voice, which was considered to be his principal excellence. 

* As I shall have further occasion to speak of this gentleman, I feel that 
I cannot in justice to the deceased, pass over this period of his life, which 
Mr. Dunlap, his biographer, has so unaccountably accounted for. His re- 
tirement from the stage was in consequence of a dispute with Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitlock, as has been hinted ; but I should have hoped that the delicacy 
of that pen, whose effusions I had so often read, and assisted with pleas- 
ure, would have been more lenient, I might say more just, in the delinea- 
tion of his hero’s character. ‘That his bero, to use his own repeated expres- 
sions, was Occasionally frail, no one will attempt to deny. That Mr. Dun- 
lap himself has been so, though in different characteristicks, no one can 
deny. Mr. Cooke has his errours, so we all have ; 

“ Humanum est errare.’’ 
But I feel that there is a cruelty in reminding perpetually the publick of er- 
rours which were sufficiently known to them unhappily before. Itis a come 


mon adage 
BY. “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 


Dunlap shou/d have been more indulgent to the dead. 
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«¢ The life is no more, or little so, the life of Cooke than it is of myself. 
The basest vices are the continued subject ; intoxication, ebriety, and con 
sequent sickness afford the principle support of Mr. Dunlap’s prolifick ge- 
nius: but are we to take this, with the supposed just history of his publick 
exhibitions as the life of a man who has so much delighted us? No! Sq 
jong as I can use a pen, his private virtues, his charity, his general benevo- 
lence shall be opposed, to one, one only vice he had. 

* Vice! can I callit vice? Let us reason. Mr* Cooke, “ when sober” 
(another term which Mr. Riley, or Romney, and Mr. Dunlap, very decently 
use) was every thing man could wish from man. I have visited him fre- 
quently when not a drop of liquor was introduced or thought of, he was 
then the perfect man. Who made him otherwise ? Acquaintances who in- 
vited him to the pleasures of the table. He became their sacrifice; he was 
dragged like a lamb to the slaughter ; indulgent from politeness at his own 
house, yielding from necessity else where. 

“If the hilarity with which he brightened the table induced the visitors 
or visited to press conviyiality too severely upon him, it is but common be- 
nevolence to advocate the veniality of his errors. Why should they be bla- 
zoned after his death ? No moral advantage can be obtained by it. His was 
an errour known to himself as well as others, I confess that this indelicate 
perpet ual recurrence to Cooke’s faults appears in Mr. Dunlap more cruel 
to his memory than necessary. 

** Was Mr. Dunlap’s guardianship of Mr. Cooke in this country underta- 

ken froin principle or interest? If the former, why did he leave him on so 
many dangerous occasions in life? If he respected him, as to my knowledge 
he professed todo, why does he so abuse him after death ? or why are not 
facts of which he could easily have obtained a knowledge, concerning Mr. 
Cooke and myself, correctly stated ? If Mr. Dunlap was actuated solely by 
interest, my duty is no less binding on me to do justice to Mr. Cooke, es- 
pecially as I, awake in his company, while he, his guardian, was asleep in 
his bed, must be supposed to know more of his transactions during such 
periods, 
_ But these remarks are premature ; they are excited by the only cor- 
yect relation respecting myself, and that proceeds from the deceased’s 
memoirs, our interview at Newcastle upon Tyne ; whence I shall now, 
after 9 few remarks, proceed, and resume the subject of Mr. Cooke’s his- 
tory hereafter. 

** Whether Mr. Dunlap’s impellant power was principle or interest, his in- 

tentign was, as J believe, from a knowledge of him, unequivocally good : 
Agate that but may serve to intimate more than I would express, 

** There is now no need of exposing slaves to drunkenness to exhibit the 
effects of it on our young men ; they are become so familiar that the ex- 
periment would be useless. Great vices must generally take their course ; 
ihey are seldom remediable by human power, Our smaller errours which 
jhight lead to them, can casily he corrected by a lenient hand, but the nicest 
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care should be taken. We cannot trim the sensitive plant with the same 
instrument with which one would branch an oak.—Enough of this.” p. 278. 

The following anecdote is remarkable for its singularity—The 
event it records, the death of his wife’s father, occurred previous 
to his visit to this country. 

* But, before my embarkation, I went on my usual rambles to take leave 
of my father and mother, and the rest of the family, with all the relations 
whom I could visit in the neighbourhood. I had appointed the watering place 
before mentioned, seventy-six miles from London, as my head quarters, 
whither I had requested all communications to be sent to me.—I had re- 
turned one evening much fatigued, and retired to bed early : I had scarce- 
ly dozed when I was alarmed with what appeared to be like the drawing of 
my Curtains, at the foot of my bed. I raised myself and saw, or thought J 
saw (no matter which) the figure of my wife’s father, who immediately 
bade me adieu,, and vanished. There was no lighted candle or lamp in the 
room ; yet in spite of every thing that can be said to the contrary, I declare 
solemnly, appealing to my God for the truth, that something, bearing ex- 
actly the appearance ef the Rev. Dr. Porter, in his usual dress, appeared, 
or seemed to appear, at the foot of my bed, as plainly as 1 ever witnessed 
man. 

“ After a restless and distracted, sleepless night, I arose at daybreak, 
and tried by every mental and physical exertion, to remove the impression 
made—in vain. Having walked about for an hour or two, endeavouring to 
invigorate my mind with the pure air, and correct what I then thought an 
erring imagination, by the contemplation of the beauties of nature, without 
effect ; I determined to commit my feelings to a leiter, and ascertain the 
correctness or impropriety of them. I did so, informing a cousin of my 
conviction that my wife’s father was dead. This letter I put into the post 
office before ten o’clock. About four in the afternoon I received a letter 
informing me that Dr. Porter had died suddenly the night before : he had 
met in the street a friend, who informed him that he had seen in one of the 
papers a paragraph mentioning that Mr. Fennell had engaged with Mr. 
Wignell to embark for America. Dr. Porter procured the paper, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to my wife’s sister, to inquire respecting the truth of the 
report: she was from home, and he, being so informed, with the show of 
considerable impatience, left the house. He went home; the next morn- 
ing sent for a notary; altered his will, left my wife one shilling, and died 
in the evening suddenly, ina chair, while on a visit at a neighbour’s house, 
and at the moment when I thought I saw him, being seventy-six miles from 
London.” pp. 331~—2. 

The following melancholy extracts are from the latter part of 


the Apology. 
* Neither shamed, nor humiliated, by the depressed state into which 
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attempts to effect general services, have involved me, I have only to sub- 
mit to my fate, and employ the leisure afforded by a deficiency of publick 
occupation in the exertion of my endeavours for publick benefit. In this 
dress I now appear ; a plain, unornamented, and poverty-confessing garb, 
but with a cheek unstained with the blush of conscious offence, given or 
conceived, and fearless of the stigma of external degradation, excepting 
from such as may consider it disgraceful in a man to submit patiently, and 
uncomplainingly, to the severity of his fate, while endeavouring to restore 
his Independence by personal exertions, instead of making the tenderer, 
but perhaps useless appeals to the dear, but almost annihilated names of 
uncle, sister, or brother, when such appeals might only become the sport 
of the winds of the Atlantick, or be buried in eternal silence under its 
Waves. pp. 491—2., 

**T will now draw towards a conclusion of this tedious work, written 
during a series of calamities more poignant than ever were experienced by 
Dr. Johnson, or perhaps the unfortunate Savage, whose life he has so feel- 
ingly written. The style, Iam ready to confess, is as incoherent as has 
been the conduct of the author ; it furnishes a “ strange, eventful history,” 
which admits of, and will undoubtedly, receive, many severe comments ; 
but I am in hopes that it exhibits the best lesson to youth that I have ever 
given, and that, consequently, it will not have tortured me altogether in 
vain. Ihave confessed my faults (not all of them to be sure) but those 
most important to the younger branches of society; and J hope that as 
much delicacy as I could adopt in justice to my original principle, has 
been pursued with respect to the earlier events of my life, occuring, as 
they did, under the guardianship of the most affectionate parents, whose 
too much expanded tenderness, and too much extended indulgence, were 
their only errours.” pp. 494—5. 

“I think I have, in this history, treated no one harshly, excepting one, 
and him deservedly ; for sixteen months useless imprisonment, with an al- 
most, and sometimes actually starving offspring at an hundred miles dis- 
tance from me, will justify that complaint. Mr Edwards has the honour 
of having ruined me and my family forever ! Sixteen months confinement, 
and its inevitable consequences, anxiety and anguish in the extremest de- 
gree, the pangs of absence from my poor little one, a daughter, especially, 
who, in the midst of privations and misery of every nature, was nine weeks 
on a sick bed, with scarcely a hope of recovery indulged, were the causes 
of the destruction of my constitution, and consequently the power of usual 
bodily exertions.” pp. 500. 

* With respect to my reputed imprudencies in general, i shall say no 
more, than that no widow can charge me with oppression, and that many 
an orphan has blessed me. No one can accuse me of meanness, or intend- 
ed deceit of any nature; some defalcations may have happened occasion- 
ally: when have been disappointed myself in the repayment of pecuniary 
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loans or expected receipts, I have disappointed others, who have some- 
times not been so merciful to me as I have been to my neighbours: and 
forced me to be delinquent, where I had every intention of being punctu- 
al.” 

“T never sued a man in my life for debt ; nor would I for the world’s 
wealth be the instrument of ruining a numerous and helpless family, by 
confining its natural protector and guardian, an hundred miles from it. 
Nay, not even within the reach of their natural embraces ; for I should 
still think I was forcing a fellow-creature to act diametrically opposite to 
the commandment of our Creator : “‘ Six days shalt thou labour and do all 
that thou hast to do ;” and could I, with tearless eyes witness, or with un- 
feeling heart contemplate the sufferings of the mother of a numerous fam- 
ily visiting her husband with delicate, but necessary complaints of her in- 
fant’s sufferings ; while he, with inefficient strugglings of a heart panting 
for their relief, is forced to confess that he cannot furnish them with a loaf 
of bread ; I should think myself degraded below the rank of human beings. 
But if I could be the author or causer of such distresses, I should think 
myself the veriest wretch on earth ; the greatest stain tohumanity, and the 
most feeble, pleader to offended Providence, for happiness in this world, or 
the next. Even were I actuated solely by interest, I could not sharpen my 
optick nerves to such a degree of acuteness, as to discern how a man, sud- 
denly checked in the pursuit of his business, could, in the dreary ard un- 
furnished walls of a prison, pay adebt which he was unable to discharge 
by the full exertion of his talents when free.” pp 501—2. 

We have only to add, thatif the profits of the work are to be 
appropriated to the relief of the interesting, versatile, and unfor- 
tunate man whose history it records, we cordially wish ita rapid 
and extensive circulation. 


4 


JUDICIAL ELOQUENCE. 


The following address of the late Hon. Judge Wips, of South- 
Carolina, toa convict needs only a perusal in order to be admir- 
ed. It will bear comparison if indeed it be not superiour to his 
well known address to John Slater. 


JOHN TOLLISON. . 


The duty which yet remains to be performed towards you, of 
all others to me the mast awful and distressing, it is my misfor- 
tune to be obliged to perform alone. 


; 
i 
j 
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The laws of our common country have commissioned me to 
announce to you your doom; I hold your death warrant in my 
hand. 

Death, the great destroyer of man, is terrible even in its mild- 
estforms. Though we behold its destructive ravages spread wide 
around us; though we behold the rich, the poor, the old, the 
young, the virtuous, the vicious, fall indiscriminately betore its 
deadly scythe, and feel our own fate inevitably, still we cannot 
contemplate its frightful approaches, but with the most fearful 
apprehensions—The awful uncertainties of a future state, the 
untried vicissitudes of an unknown world, whence none who haye 
gone have ever returned, appal the stoutest hearts ; and like cow- 
ards, we groan under the pressure of life’s many ills, fearful to 
draw aside the veil which hides the future from us. But though 
death be always dreadful, it is not always equally so——To yiéld 
our lives to him who gave them ; to await the dread moment on 
our beds of sickness, surrounded by those we love, whose affec- 
tionate concern, whose sympathizing tears, soften the anguish of 
expiring nature—to die for our native land, to guard its honour 
in the field of danger, and meet the grim Tyrant at the cannon’s 
mouth, though not enough to make him welcome, robs him of 
half his terrours. 

But unfortunately for you, these are consolations which will not 
support you in yourapproaching doom. The life which God hath 
given you, you have yourself most wickedly destroyed—the ten- 
der love, the sympathetick tear which would have cleaved to your 
departing spirit, and winged it for its flight, you have banished by 
your public disgrace, to pine in hopeless solicitude over your un- 
timely fate ; and to the offended justice of that country, for whose 
honour to have died, would have been heroick, you fall a victim. 
Hung up between the heavens and the earth, heaven’s eldest, 
greatest curse, stamped on the deed you have done; no friendly 
voice to bid a long farewell; no friendly hand to close your eyes 
in death; you will exhibit an awful, but instructing spectacle to 
the world, agd prove that the arm of avenging justice is swift to 
overtake him who sheds a brother’s blood, 

I need not remind you, for you cannot have forgotten the cir- 
circumstances which led to this fatal catastrophe-—Your hands 
yet smoke with the blood of murder, and Mathis’ new raised 
grave makes an impressive appeal to your memory !—Think not 
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¢o find a palliation of your offence, in the intoxication under which 
it is said you laboured; nor hope to extenuate its horrours, in the 
irritation of passion which you endeavoured to establish Your 
drunkenness but aggravates your crime—the diabolical fury which 
drove you on to perpetrate this fatal deed, seems not to have had 
any existing cause; and the insidious, cowardly manner in which 
you made the attack, the deadly weapon which you wielded, and 
your unmanly perseverance in inflicting the deepest injuries on 
an adversary, who had not made the slightest resistance, nay, who 
was even unable to raise his hand against you, argue a most sav- 
age temperament of soul—a heart black with malevolence, and 
more than ordinarily depraved. 

You have had a fair and impartial trial by jurors of your own 
choice, in the selection of whom, even your caprice has been ten- 
derly indulged; you have had the benefit of able counsel, whose 
manly address to the understanding, whose eloquent appeals to 
the heart must have saved you, if even a doubt of your guilt 
could have been excited: but alas, it has all been in vain; you 
have been pronounced guilty of the horrid crime of murder, for 
which you die unpitied, 

It will be hardly generous to remind you, for it can now only 
aggravate your distress, of the many strong inducements which 
you had to a different conduct. Living in a land of light and lib- 
erty, where every right is securely protected, every virtuous ex- 
ertion liberally rewarded, in the vigour of health and prime of 
manhood, and surrounded by all the means of honest enjoyment ; 
life was surely worth preserving, 

You have, but my heart sickens at the thought, a wife who ten- 
derly loves you—you are the father of children, who look to you 
for bread ; for them at least you ought to have lived. Cruel, 
thoughtless man, what have you done! Besides robbing these ob- 
jects, justly dear to your heart, of their only protection and sup- 
port; besides turning them on a wide and friendless world, ex- 
posed to all the buffettings of scoff and adversity, you have un- 
kindly loaded them with disgrace, which, though they do not 
merit, must forever feel. 

But if the laws of your country, and your country’s God ; if 
the love of life, and its varied enjoyments ; if the distress and 
disgrace of a family you love, were unable to withhold your mur- 
derous arm—yet, believe me, when I assure y’ ti, a reason yet 
more powerful than all, ought to have made you pause—you have 
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an immortal soul at stake, and have by this fatal deed, to the 
manifold transgressions ofan ill spent life, added a mountainof guilt. 

Your days on earth are now numbered—tThe sword of death, 
which hangs uplifted over the frail thread of your existence, ready 
to drop, will quickly cut it in twain, and those who have known 
you shall know you no more. But though you feel the fatal 
stroke, hope not in it to find a termination of your woes ; it will 
be the mere prelude to another trial, awfully terrifick ; again you 
will be arraigned at the bar of justice, and all the black record of 
a thousand crimes spread in your view. Again you must raise 
your trembling hand, but before a Judge, whose penetrating eye 
will spy the secret corners of your soul, whose power is fearful 
indeed ! Again you will be confronted with witnesses—and hor- 
rible thought ! the bleeding, murdered Mathis, probably dragged 
from the howling regions of despair, will appear in the number ; 
should you again be found guilty, your doom will be interminable 
\ woe ! 

Let me conjure 7ou by every tie which yet has a hold upon 
your heart, tu devote the scanty remnant of your days in serious 
preparation for your approaching doom—strive importunely, I 
beseech you, to secure that advocate, whose merits are all pow- 
ful, whose services alone can save you; for in the exhaustless 
fountain of Redeeming Grace, even the foul stain of murder may 
be washed clean. ‘ 

The sentence of the Court is, &c. &c. 

—_= 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
YOUTH’S APOLOGY, TO ******* 


O you have Aad your genial days, 

And mine are now on rapid wing ; 

You toil beneath life’s summer rays, 
Jtrifle in its bloomy spring ; 

Too soon will come the hour of gloom, 
When pleasure will no longer bloom ; 
Too well I feel, my vernal day, 

Like yours, will swiftly pass away; 
Too soon, will apathy impart 

Her nerveless torpor to my heart ; 
For passion’s glow, for rapture’s thrill, 
For Fancy’s dreams, as sweet as vain, 
Too soon, indiff’rence sl ow aud chill, 
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Will palsying creep through heart and brain, 
And passion freeze ; and fancy chain: 
Unheeded then, from beauty’s eye, 

Ipve’s bright bewild’ring spells will fly; , 
Unheeded on her glowing cheek, 

Love’s eloquent emotions speak ; 

Nor beauty’s blush, nor beauty’s smile 
Will then my stedfast soul beguile ; 

Nor passion’s force, nor fanéy’s play 

Have power to lead my heart astray : 
Astray from what ? from wealth and fame; 
* To gather dust? to get a name !” 

Alas !—and is it then for this 

I should forego the thrilling bliss, 

That love reflects, in lines so bright, 

¥rom blushing cheeks and eyes of light? 
If this is all; still let me stray, 

Let me enjoy my vernal day ; 

Too soon, will come the wintry gloom 
When pieasure will no longer bloom ; 

Pll pluck the flower, the garland twine, 
While yet the light of youth is mine ; 

Pll flutter in its genial ray, 

Since time is on the rapid wing ; 

In bright illusion’s regions stray 

While life is in its balmy spring ! T. C.B. 





TO THE SNOW DROP. 


Harv! fairest flower in Flora’s train, 
Sweet harbinger of Spring ; 

Though Boreas hovers o’er the plain, 
Borne on his icy wing; 

Though snows the face of nature screen, 

And bleak and dreary all the scene; 

Yet thy fair form appears to view, 

Array’d in robes of purest hue. 


Fancy’s liveliest visions rise, 
Created by your powers; 
Now soon the balmy zephyrs flies, te 
All fragrant from the bower. 
Though winter’s frownings still appear, 
No more they freeze the opening year ; 
Now soon will gentle spring resume, 
Her flowery garb and sweet perfume. 


_ 
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Though silent and deserted now, 
The meadow and the lawn ; 
Soon Philomel from ev'ry bough, 
Shall hail the blushing dawn, 
Soon will the God of soft desire, 
Light in the breast love’s latent fire ; 
Touch with his wand the torpid soul, 


And bid the slumbering passions roll. 
‘ x. 





—_—_—— 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE MANSION OF REST. 

By Lavra Sorpu1a TEMPLE. 
{The following lines were originally published in the London Monthly 
Magazine, for June, 1805, and since that period have been repeatedly re- 
f printed, as the production of Mr. Fox, or some other English Statesman. 
The authoress has however established her claim by, a letter to the editor 

of the Athenaum, in the No. for March, 1808.} 


I TALK’D to my flattering heart, 

And chid its wild wandering ways ; 
I charg’d it from folly to part, 

And to husband the rest of its days ; 
I bade it no longer admire 

The meteors that Fancy had drest ; 
I whisper’d, ’twas time to retire, 

And seek for a Mansion or Rest. 


A Charmer was listening the while, 
Who caught ap the tone of my lay ; 
* O come, then,” she cried, witl. a smile, 
** And Vil shew you the place and the way ;”” 
I follow’d the witch to her home, 
And vowed to be always her guest ; 
** Never more,” Iexclaim’d “ will f roam 
* In search of the Mansron or Res‘r.” 


But the sweetest of moments will fly, 
Not long was my fancy beguil’d, 
Bér too soon I confess’d with a sigh, 
That the Syren deceiv’d while she smil’d. 
Deep, deep, did she stab the repose 
Of my trusty and unwary breast, 
And the door of each avenue close, 


i That led to the Mansrow or Rast. 
i) a 


a” 
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Then friendship entic’d me to stray, 

Through the long magick wilds of romance, 
But I found that she meant to betray, 

And shrunk from the sorcerer’s glance. 
For experience has taught me to know, 

That the soul that reclin’d on her breast, 
Might toss on the billows of woe, 

And ne’er find the Mansion or Rest: 


Pleasure’s path I determined to try, 

But prudence I met in the way, 
Conviction flash’d light from her eye, 

And appearec to illumine my day ; 
She cried as she shew’d me a grave, 

With nettles and wild flowers dress’d, 
O’er which the dark cypress did wave, 

** Behold there the Manston or Rest.” 


She spoke, and half vanish’d in air, 
She saw mild religion appear, 
With a smile that would banish despair, 
And dry up the penitent tear ; 
Doubts and fears from my bosom were driven, 
As pressing the cross to her breast, 
And pointing serenely to Heaven, 
She shew’d the true Mansion or Rest. 


SELECTED AMERICAN POETRY. 





EARLY LIFE. 


{ 
— t 


When young in life, nor known to sorrow 
How lightly flew the gladsome day ! 

Gay dreams of bliss brought on the morrow, 
And gilt the sun’s declining ray. 


Then sweet and tranquil were my slumbers, 
Then never wak’d mine eyes to weep, 

No sorrow that the heart encumbers, 
Poison’d the calm of downy sleep. 


Nor treacherous friendship then had found me, 
Nor death’s dread power had rent my heart, 
Hope spread her fair illusions round me, 
And play’d the dear deceiver’s part. 
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She pictur’d years of tranquil pleasure, 
Peace and content, she held to view, 
My trusting heart dwelt o’er its treasure, 
And thought the lovely vision true. 


Ah scenes of joy! by fancy given 

To cheat the enraptured, gazing eye, 
Say why alas, ye promise heaven 

And give—but disappointment’s sigh. 


Dear days of bliss! ye wake my sorrow, 
Now slowly moves the tedious day ; 

While sombre shades o’erclouds the morrow, 
And shroud the sun’s declining ray. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 20th April, 1814. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

On the 18th of June next, the first volume of the SrranceER will be 
completed. ‘With the 27th Number will be issued an Index and Title 
Page. The subscriber takes this opportunity of presenting his sincere 
thanks for the liberal support that he has met with from the citizens of 
Aibany, and the state generally. Thecontinuance of “ The Stranger” will 
depend on the patronage with which it may be honoured. In order to as- 
certain this, it is respectfully requested of such of the subscribers as may 
be desirous of discontinuing their subscription, that they will inform the 
subscriber of their intention in wr.ting on or before the 31st of May next.: 

JOHN COOK, 


wae SOUT SSE. 
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